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LETTER 



OK THE 



GAME LAWS. 



MY DEAR Bin, 

XHE intimate knowledge I possess of your 
sincere regard for the moral and political welfare 
of jour country^ and the sound and manly 
judgment you are capable of exercising upon 
the practical association of morals and politics 
in affairs of legislation^ induce me to address 
to you the following Letter. 

It treats upon a subject to which^ however 
important in itself^ the habits of your life haye 
never perhaps excited much attention in your 
mind; but I presume to think that you can 
scarcely fail to be interested by the extensive 
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mischiefs which it inyolves; — mischiefs indeed 
of a magnitude little suspected by many of those 
who may be said to promote them. 

I must nevertheless admit that, notwithstand- 
ing my conviction of the extent of your philan- 
thropy, I certainly owe you some apology for 
wishing to make you a party in a discussion^ 
from which it is no common ground of congra- 
tulation to have been hitherto entirely free ; — 
for there are few subjects on which a contrariety 
of opinion is maintained with greater, violence 
than on the Game Laws. Both parties argue 
with the feelings of injured individuals ; and, as 
is usual in such cases^ both have son^e ground of 
complaint. But public morals^ and the peace 
and good order of the country^ present still more 
serious grounds of objection to those laws^ as 
they now stand on the statute book, than 
private interests, or the actual condition of so- 
ciety. In such a state of things it is difficult to 
take an impartial view of the subject^ and still 
more difficult to impress it upon the minds of 
others. The feelings, first, of those who suffer 
from the. plunder of what may fairly be consi^ 



dered as their property I'^next, of tbose wko are 
indignant at being precluded from amusements 
and enjoyments to iivhich they think that their 
station in life entitles them ;-— and^ lastly^ of such 
as look with horror at the long train of yiee 
and' immorality which can clearly be traced to 
its origin in the prohibitions of the Grame Laws; 
—all these feelings, and their combinations, 
introduce: a degree of blind zeal and ill-humour 
into any discussion of the subject^ wUch is sin- 
gularly inimical to a beneficial practical riesult. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, recent cirr^ 
cumstances induce me to make the attempt^ in 
the h^mble hope of lending some as»stanceio 
the cause of good order and morality. 

A distressing event, which has Utely tak^ 
place in my own neighbourhood,*, has revived in 
my mind reflections which have frequjently passed 
through it, on the tendencies of the Game Laws; 
and I a,fa more than ever convinced that an im- 
partial review of their principle, objects, and 

* I allude to the recent homicide of a desperate and no- 
torious poacher, who left destitute upon the parish a wif6 and 
aeveral children. 



dSN^tSy should scarcely 4^il ta gain the assent of 
all parties to consideiable iterations. More 
e8{ieciallj may this result be expected^ liP, as I 
thtttk^ it can be shown tbai the alterations pro* 
poaed would tend to conciliate and to promote 
the interests- of all par<i«s concerned :-«that they 
wcHild^ Kb oAe and) the same time^ iiicreaiie the 
quantity o£'GUime' for tlie sportsman; extend the 
eiyoymenta eoAnected with the possession of 
game to^ ibosa whom* the progress of society ba» 
raised into a statfon to be entitled to them; and 
also immedialel J check; and ultimately annihilate, 
the moral- and political evils resulting from the 
present pirohibitions. I do not, howeyeri wish^ 
to disguise ■ my opinion^ that it is the exiemt of 
iittse la«t ^liich imperatirely calls for the in- 
terlerence of fbe Legislature^ and of all per- 
sons wh.o have iibe least r^ard for the welfare* 
of their country. The extent and progress of 
the evil cannot be conceived by those who are 
not conver8a;nt with the lower ranks in the coun- 
try, villages. From extensive observation and 
inquiry, I believe in my conscience, that it is 
not too much to assert that three fourths of the 



dpim^ ^Mch! j^ntig^ M in^y pobr' m^ii td ^ 
gijlloWs have tiieir first origin^ in- the ^yil and 
irr^iilar habife/ N£OEBSARit.Y iiitjrodueed bj the 
almo^ iirresistible temptations hidd out|, in coa- 
stfqtteiice <^f the prohibitions of the Gihne Lawsy 
td i nightly breach of their enaetmentif. 

This I can safely declare of my own know- 
ledge^-rthat of the numerous country villages 
with which lam acquainted, not o^e exists in 
which the profligate and licentious characters' 
ntey not trace tlie first and early eorhiption of' 
their habits to this caused.* And^ I thihk> it will 
soon be acknowledged that the • wondA* is, riot - 
that so many are corruj^ted, but that so many- 
escape ^ the temptations ttecessiirily consequent' 
upon a set of prohibttloris^ enacted for on6 sftate 
of society, but by the lapse of time^and change 
of circuiiistances, rendered perfectly inappliea- 
ble to its actual condition. Truly this is no 
object of petty l^slation or insignificant detail. 

* The e?cperience of every impartial magistratey of ererj 
judge of assize, will fortify this assertion :— maoy indeed hay« 
openly declared it. 
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The moral habits of the umversal population arc 
deeply implicated. in. it. The safety of every 
description of rurial property is as much con^ 
cerned. . Thq ptoce of society and the seciurity of 
individuals are no less endangered. We oesuroely 
take up a country newspaper withoid seeing a 
long list of proprietors associating for mutual 
assistance in prosecuting and punishing the de- 
predations of their poorer neighbours. How 
comes it that it never occurs to these gentlemen, 
that this general depravation of habits must have 
some moral cause ?«— and that they would save 
themselves much trouble, and do the state good 
service^ if they would associate to prevent the 
evil rather than to punish it, to weaken or 
remove the cause rather than vainly to oppose 
its necessary effect ? 

I believe it may truly be said that, in a free 
country, a population, corrupted by temptations 
necessarily involved in the enactments of the 
laws themselves^ cannot be restrained from of- 
fending by any counteracting severity in those 
same laws ; and it is not a little surprising that 
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fatWs of this JesuHieal cbaraeter. shduld not be 
expunged by acclamation from the code of any 
free static* 

The application of ihe Game Laws to the 
poor of England is conclusive upon this point. 
They constitute one of the few acts of this nefa* 
rious description yet remaining unaltered on our 
statute booky and in the full vigour of their 
mischievous operation upon the temper and mo-* 
rals of the people. Surely then it is incumbent 
upon every citizen of this free state^ by associa-r 
tion> by petition^ and by every lawful ' means to 
use his utmost influence in prevailing upon the 
legislature to wipe out so foul a stain upon their 
moral integrity. 

I proceed to justify the severity of these re- 
marks by a brief detail of the principle^ objects^ 
and effects of the Game Laws ; and shall con- 
clude with some attempt to point out an efficient 
remedy. 

The Principle of the Game Laws is abstractedly 
a very fair one ; — namely, to secufe to those, at 
whose expense the animals are reared and sup- 
ported, the enjoyments accruing from the pos- 
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1st. To preserve to the Proprietors of Ldnd ib^^ 
amusement of spiivttJlgo>^^yc To' afl^d to* ih% 
higber railks' of soi«»drf,.'fo tt;/»;7]t^one s^ 
)^tii^^ the ku&upf of gtfuie at their talikff.v > N6V^ 
tli«9e are cdttainly feaiiMiable .obje<$tk It ij^o^ 
tlD&\ hi^st importance to th^ ^dlfiif<6i of ^AMi' 
pMpld flf&ft to tif e good 60 tii^ itwtie;' tifirt latid^ 
gl^ti^^ettlW should itteide ti^on' t^MiT {mi^difti^ > 
It ik ^€frefdr0 ifiiatter' of sduttdf poHoy'to i^iMW^' 
ta 1lim&' th^^^oymeiits w)ii<3h will'mld^l^-sili^ 
residence agveablevas'i^r tfsit can be ddtie "^idt**' 
out injustice to oAers. And surely it eau^net^i^' 
be called unjust to preclude a str^ttg^' firoftf' 
destroying animals for his own profit^ wbith 
have been reared and preserved at tbef etpenfitf 
of the landed proprietor. Again^ the possessioft 
of game^ ais a luxury for the table^ is absolutely^ 
of no value to persons of the lo\ver sort : they' 
annex no idea to a dead hare or partridge^ but its 
value in money. Since therefore there is neither 
game enough in any country either to afford the 
amusement of sporting to the whole population. 
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Of to ttfford articles^ of food t«> adl cattJor ef sicietifj 
it seems perfeetirf fair t&atthos(^ ^bo by aatmrsk 
jfusiice bave no right to tiie article^ aisd to vrfaom it 
k in fkct of little or no Talue^ sbould be the pavtjr 
debarred from taking it. By the principled of 
eqaity it is evident that a^ stranger has my nior« 
right to the^ wiM ammaU^ bred and fed on my 
property^ at my expense^ than he has to the 
tune antmalsin my poultry yard» In either cagc^ 
he could only entitle himself to the possessiots 
ofthempby agreemeiyt ot purchase. 

1^0 principle and objects then of the Game 
lamt^ being faaf and reasonable, let us prmreed 
to iitii|«iiFe how £6ifr their present enactments are 
calculated to produce the effects intended ; and 
what specific effects they do actually produce. 
As to tire privilege of sporting, it may be said in 
geneval* terms that a- man must possess of his own, 
according to his tenure, from j§l(K) to dSl50 a yeaap 
in land in order to be qualified to carry a gun^ or 
to use. dogs for the purpose of killing game* 
Now according to the present system of society^ 
this appears hard to t|ie occupiers of large tracts^, 
of land, aud to gentlemen of pecuniary fortunes/ 
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who are precluded from a privilege to which (heir 
rank and station entitle them^ and the possession 
of which would of course be very agreeiable to 
them. A rich merchant or tradesman^ for ex- 
ample^ as the law now. stands^ cannot by hiring 
a tract of land of any size become privileged to 
sport upon it ; and the same may be said of an 
opulent^ farmer. This appears somewhait con- 
trary to natural justice; for in either case the' 
animals would be reared and sustained at the ex* 
pense of the party prohibited from all usufruct 
in them. But as the occupier may nevertheless 
prevent any one else from coming on the ground 
in his occupation to kill game^ it would appiear 
in this case to be the property of no one ; or 
rather by a curious arrangement of legislative 
foresight^ to be reserved for the sole use of an 
individual^ who is debarred from touching a 
feather in its wing. 

It is not however with a view to expose incon- 
sistencies of this kind that I trouble you with 
^his letter. Would that the laws involved no 
greater evil ! I shall beg you however to bear 
the circumstance in mind^ as the remedy I shall 
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presently propose for jthe more serious absur- 
dities will also Mdpe out all these lesser faults. 

I shall therefore proceed to the inain subject 
of my argument^ involved in the second object of 
the Game Laws; which has in view — ^^To 
afford to the higher ranks of society the luxury 
of Game at their tables/' 

In the agricultural state of society^ in which 
England was found when the Game Laws as- 
sumed their present shape^ enactments prohi* 
biting the sale of Game^ and confining the privi- 
lege of taking it to the landed proprietors^ might 
fairly enough be said to have fulfilled this second 
object. The gentry of England^ those who ex- 
ercised hospitality^ and who kept a table^ were 
almost exclusively such proprietors^ or their con- 
nexions ;-^~so, that there was no man ^who from 
his station in life felt it proper^ or entertained a 
wish^ to have game at his table^ who was pre- 
cluded from lawful means of placing it there. 

But how stands the case since the changes in- 
troduced into society by commerce and manufac- 
tures^ by the increase of great and opulent towns 
filUd with merchants apd other citizens^ who are 

2 
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bouad bj their %Utiioua and ^ceupfttioiift'to fxeir* 

cise^UbeFal hospitality^ wd dspecibllj^ ia s^ 
port a well appointed table^ at wbi^bth^: appear- 
ance of game is but a reasonable indttlgeoce ? 
Wby^ it cannot be denied that three fourths of 
the legitimate consumers of game in Hit present 
day can only procure it by tempting others to a^ 
positive breach of the laws ; for they can get 
it by no other means except by purchase froin 
those who employ the country poacher in 
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almost every rural village in the kingdom, or cor- 
rupt the land-owner's gamekeeper^ oil half the 
extensive properties of England^ to taJce it for 
them. And what is^ if possible^ still more alH 
sard, unjust, and insane than the other parts of 
this notable arrangement,, while the poulterer, 
the poacher, and the gamekeeper, are exposed 
to heavy and ruinous penalties for selling this 
game, the ultimate purchaser or consumer, who 
is certainly the prime mover of the whole trans- 
action, offends against no law whatsoe\'er (at 
least against no human law) in placing the 
almost irresistible temptation in their way. 
I say "Me almost irresistible temptation/* 
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fr^y^ afi (»qui|tj^^ c^iw^ wljicb it i« 9|s<r within 

tipf^ of thpw vei?y pi?oJiiW<wy laws;— t^fit i* 
9)lf^h ^ p^^ the }^ws Will 1)0 pveirlopkeclr 9pd » 
c^stpiB estf^bU^^ba^ in opposition to tbopfi ta9 
pjd^^ful ^ ba ^fj$i*te4' Of wbat ftvwl for ejfr 
|ijqpl0 2|f^ tbe la\v$ fig^iostbribory a;id f orr^ptio* 
8,t el#(ctip»^ *» rotteu bprougbii «o Jpqg^w^ 
l$:9pw tJi^l; tbifty pj forty gpnt]miiBn, wbo from 
t^f ^r rf ^1^^ sfatioq, or ri^bes^ are entitled to ;i sagit 
|jx Pf^fliame^t will olwf^ys be fixu^d rei^dy to bi4 
Sg^inat on^ finother^ till tbe teqiptatioq rij^e^ too 
bigb fpr thi3 fjonscience of tlue ppo^p el^top to 
resist ? Wby^ too sorely thp laws in tbif f^jiw 
are of no avail except to ensi^rp the corrqptioii 
of the p^ple> to raise the price of votei» in rotten 
borpugbs^ and tp e^tablii^h a sort of descendiog 
^9.tio in tb^ morality of tbeir representatives^. 
It is 9)fre byppcrisy to say that those gentlepi^i) 
oyj^ht npt tp tempt pthjers to br^ak th^ laws* 
They will pf course anawer-prBy the very coO'- 
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stHution of them we can onlj avail ourselves of a 
privilege to which we have an equitable claim b j 
such means. And supposing we did abstain, as 
in strict justice we certainly oughts what would 
be the consequence ? the privilege would descend 
in the scale of society and morality, till it came 
to where conscience and honour stood at the 
freesdng point. The result would therefore be 
the establishment of a premium for the degrada* 
tion of the character of a representative ; — ^the 
electors in each case being equally tempted and 
corrupted. The plain and honest truth then 
cannot be concealed. It is this : — ^that, knowing 
that from the inevitable operation of the law 
itself upon the existing state of society it must 
and will be infringed^ it is both unjust^ absurd, 
and immoral, not to adapt it to the altered cir* 
cumstances of the times. 

By parity of reasoning it is idle to assert that 
monied gentlemen^ purchasers of game^ ought 
not so to tempt poulterers and their agents to 
break the laws. Strictly true as the assertion is, 
they will be very apt to answer to the landholders, 
that their reproach is but miserable cant so long 
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a& the lani^ gtobibit tlutfigfiik^f^ih^. oumifiA kyc 
fewest firam legal, ine^);^.: of procuj^ing that, tf^ 
wliic]^ they tbeios^lyes .hara an eqpitablexlaiav 
iv]i:eii«yer a:Bupa:f|^itj Of U exUts. in the. market* 
]l^pedeiic€r shpws tha]|t tlf e cpimtryi supplies ganie 
ejK^cmgli for the taUes.of all tbose^who can. afford 
to.h^ it. Siireljtbea^ instead of^asserting, against, 
all. experience and pi;c^bilitj^. that it should noi^ 
be sold a.ndvpurcbased ^or their ufie in opposition 
to a most absurd and impracticable la]¥, whicbi 
almost enforces^the very transfer it prohibits ;— -it 
ipbould rather be said^ that a laW ought not to 
renmia unaltered so little adapted to the. change 
that hais taken place in society^ and \?hich must 
for ever put in the way of the offender an almost 
irresistible temptation to commit the very offence 
pf which it enacts the punishment. 

If the object of a good and fair law is to prem 
vent the commission, of an offence^ it is difficult 
to speak in terms of measured indignation con- 
perning statutes^ which at one and the same time 
both promote Mid punish the same crime. To be 
both unjust and ineffectual is the deepest re- 
proach with which any law can be stained^ but 
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GftineLaws are 6%n<Kd6ii8: {arl4iihikitquife 
kidispiitable fiiitt flSfe^ itHe not oiilj ni^iist as they 
tempi to the eofmmssidn of fhe offence which 
Ihejr severely liimiflli; not odjr ineffeetud^ as 
Aey havcf no tendency to pretentihe cammimon 
of the ■ ojffknce itself; not only absurd as tcfiid^ 
tng to raise the price of game in the market by 
Ihe additions made to its cost on account of ride 
And penalties; — but that i;hey are above all; 
grossly wicked^ as their chief positive conse- 
qtrence is the general destruction of the fnotals 
of the ratal popuiation^ which like the ^ stout 
peasaMry'* itseH; 

** When ones destroyed^ can never be sitppKed.** . . 

I trust it will scarcely be necessary io enlarge^ 

» 

upon their destructive moral tendency flirther 
than briefly to detail efibcts which almost eVery 
country newspaper must hacve made familiar to 
my readers. Dig'content against their superiors 
is one of the first efiects produced by the Cranie 
Laws amon^ the lower orders. landing liimself 
)efmpIoyed as the agent to transf(^r the property 
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of iftae tkk man. tp anather^^ who is ofanoxious iot 
no panishoifiiit for tecetving it. Hie poadber^ 
frhen diseovwsd and amvictei, percaiviBg him^*- 
lelf to be the. only tiicttm^ is tempted tp tUnk 
tiiat fiiere )s <one law £wr the lich and another for 
the poor ; an obiervatien i^htch' a poacher made 
in my presence the oA^ day. This feeling 19 
carefully fiisteml by his employ^s^ who iitudi- 
ously represent game to be every man^s property, 
tyrannically preserved fer ^ bibnefit of a few^ lind 
Aercf ore that it is at leaat^ir if not merk&rkus 
to attack ft ; wh^eas certainly no man can have 
the slightest equitable claim to it except by pW' 
chase, who has had no share in the expense of 
rearing and preserving it. Frequent breaches of 
the peace^ murders^ and homicides^ are the natural 
result of Ae continual contests which are kept 
alive in a parish^ between different portions of ita 
armed population. The regular army, as it may 
be called^ of Gamekeepers and tiieir assistants 
are asfniled in their nightly bivouac by the irre- 
gular tirailleurs of the bands of poachers; and 
the savage spirit and consequences of a war of 
posts are perpetuated ia every village. All 
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moral ideas of right and wrong are confimn^edj 
all love of the spirit of peace and humanity 
are banished from the breasts of the contending 
parties ; and even the sheddie^ of a neighbour's 
blood is couidered matter of triumph among 
their several adv6cates.«-nAs the poet states of ;tt 
pirofli^te alehouse^keepen 

^ He {Hraised the poacber^ precious child ^f fiin, > 

. IVho shot the keeper .with his own spring gun/' Chabbx, 

That this condition ^f things should ultimately 
prepare ]the mipds of the lower classes for every 
eriille to which the circumstances of their station 
can tempt them is not surprising— -nor that th9 
x>alendar which records the most atrocious enor^ 
mities should be filled with the names of. those, 
who^ upon first starting in the career of poaching^ 
would have : shrunk with horror from, a contem^r 
plation of the crimes which they were afterward* 
the most forwardH;o commit. 
The habit of nightly plunder^ 

•— << When steids the Yag^rant from his warm retreat^ 
To rove a prowler, and be decm'd a cheat,''— 

l>y depriving the poor man of the conscious in^ 
te^ity of his conduct deprives him of more thaii 
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knif Itis moti?66 to . abstain ftom en im. He ac*^ 
^fttires the feelings^ tbe feiurs, thesnspicionsof the 
Aief :-*-*^he consiclers kimaelf as in a state of wa^«^ 
fiu'e with all the faonert part of the commufiityi 
and aa jmtified by his new system of opiniom 
and associatione la irttacM them and tiieir pro* 
yerty . Failing his success in the wood^ the fields 
and the fpresl^ he resorts, to the hen-roost or the 
sbeep-fold. He becomes., a feloa confessed or con- 
noted : and with feelings and habits corrupted 
and perverted by the process just described, 
what principle of restraint can any longer ope« 
sate to preyent him from the most desperate un«- 
dertakings^rrfrom the extremes of burglary and 
Bmrder f The whole process, is as simple and, 
natural as it is in most cases ineyitable; and 
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tke: proprietor of game may tremble to think 
from what a. little clouds apparently no bigger 
than a man's hand^ all this s.torm of vice^ misery, 
and corruption^ to the poor tiiemselvesj and to 
tiiciir innocent wives and children, has evolved. 

Now 1 must entreat you my friend to remem*- 
ker that I am not here tracing.an imaginary scjeno 
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of b6tTor»^W-'or sttemptidg io tiediice bbUi^ 
qnencoBy inihmd « 'ttibf oilgb iprattiiiial'k nowkd^ 
of the caascs from iHrbieh tbey »|^niig. You'Wdft 
know tibst I am a Countiy Gentletoas, a pro* 
prietor of Qanie, and fthat I HVe Id^' and tie^ 
tiTeljr discharged the duAitii of it magbirate in'aa 
exlehsive country diatrict, I mlist tberefor^t bo 
well acquainted with the prfncij^li^> ofterations^ 
and ejects of the lawi whose epxctment^f I ienttire 
io call in question'; And if 1 were bpen lb Anj 
prejudices 0oncernin^ thent^ thode nehiticrns in 
9^ich I stand towards society would father tend 
to bias my mind in farour of, ihaji in oppositioo 
io thi^B ; fdh primd facie, they ^ certainly 
seyere and exclusiT^ enough io proibise 4iittpIo 
protection to my property and my amusement; 
No ! my frieiid^ it is not from pique; prejudice^ 
dr a motbid sensibility, but from i long and^im^ 
Partial consideration, and I trust a manly judgsr 
mept^ corrected by practicitl Experiences that I 
yenture to pronotmce ihemunjustjnejfictual;^^^ 
of a moral tendency dreadfully destructive : and 
that l.cali upon you and eter^ fricn4 of gw4 
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<ader and motalitf tn »e tiaie «ilDi(MJiifliW»mf; 
afforded JvfjMir seveial BUttoMLW.Ufejto.pror. 
earo tiie necesMiy alteratioai. . 
. Before I joocead to suggMt what ihfis» aJtor-- 
tioHs iMig^t to be^ I think it. necessary to att(ifii» 
l^te' an olrjectioii rwhioh :saaae p^rtons may^be 
inclined to make to the general aatnreof mjt 
MfMmmg upon the temptiitions arising oui o£ 
the f^ameliawi. It may p^ihapa be said tbatr 
municipal law in general U but the pf ohibitiott pf 
aetiona oi pritileges^ to which men indiTidiialljF 
have by mature an equitable claifQ^ but vrbieli 
^e goed- of soeitty and ibe interests of the go^ 
Ternment under which they ' lite, fender it ne* 
eessary to restrain wiUdn certain limits. For 
eicamplej this may particuherly be asserted of all 
revenue laws; the object of which is to levy a 
duty, M, in other words, add an additional sum t0 
the price of various articles to which the con- 
sumer has a natural and fair right upon payment 
only of fte reasonable cost and proit to the 
raanu&cturer. The revenue laws may therefore 
be saM to prohibit a man frcni tibe eiiyoyment of 



ttitiXMirliieb 1w fibels^Hwl be hw an jioqaitdb 
dsdm, uiitesft -' he > wUl faMiha c«ii(ribaieiji?jiRn/ 
which has no connexion with the '£nr pnc&:of 
Hbe article. Tfaeyi da therefore eettfunl J phce a 
temptation in hts way io erad^ Ihe pajwentof 
tfaig additional stun, a .temptation ajr&ing out of 
t|ie wry lawi ttietf^ ^hidi punidieg.thefle who iofr 
jhnd. I may he told ihntt;r>t-If ycnir (Wgw<Bmit os: 
Hm; Game Jjawcf be goodfm.^ny.thifi^/ it appUcii 
equally io the re^fieiiuf Jai^^s^ .apd vin: fact tot aU: 
1^8'C»ttai)ii|g th^ i iifituraVrightsriof tinaiikind^ 
fad coofiai^g : Xh^m mihin: th« limits, .prescribed 
hy^tfad good of society^ or ili^ gen§ral> n^teeSfiitiM 
and leofivei^enise l of :th« jf^mioopiiye^tk .1^ 
would.he ai;. Uix to aserihe the posihats b^tweeii 

imtrgglef9 and nevwmj^&^^f with tbe muf dejri 
arising rtheii^oip/ the breach of ihti laws of 
quarantliM?, the destruction, of .small &h^.in % 
public rivi$r« and Qtber jpufi^h Qffec|ce£k- Against 
ircistrictiYe.statut^s^ to the lawp tbemselvesj and 
IP^t to th^ wickedness an4 perveri^ty of; indiyjlT 
4pals> as to.iise the arguinent on the.Qame-laws^ 

in .whiph jr9u h^ye indidgod. . Fqi theisi wiU 
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lfM9 ih^iiipselTes^ to ^eduqejjmn to the .breach o€ 

I adpBit thut -ih^ie js 30tn^ plausibility in^tiUa 
objectiqp ; but I thipk also that it will fall to-the 
gfouod when we consider that those lawsyrestric^r 
ftiye as they are of the natural rigbti of inaidi:in4> 
we justifiable^ an4 only justifiabk> to the^:stent in 
lifbitfb the good of society and the wants iqS jttm 
state really Mender iktem. necessary ; and when it 
esn be ; shown that the necessity can be met by' 
no other means. Of tiiis necessity the legislature 
18 certainly the judge* But wUereits judgment 
is excaccised in direct contradiction to the sound 
Judgment of all reasonable men acquainted with? 
the operation of the laws ;-^where it presumet 
a necessity and a mode of meeting it> which 
poblic opimoD does not recognise, find ^hem 
upon such supposed necessity notorious viela^ 
tions of justice^ morality, peace/and good order 
frequently icnsue ;-«-do.ubtles8 a broad distinction 
is introduced between the two eases : nay .tha 
whole foundation of the objection to my arguw 
went if dooo away* For if the juidificMiqn of 
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probibitoty l«wt b to be Ibnnd ia tte t%pefkotm 
of <b«r 4mAiImki^ oni BoeeMity to tho ttaier 
vh|Bre these cannot be fairly pleaded^ the Jw#s 
oannoi be justified : it is not too inueh perbi^s 
to MBy^ktA, in faet^ ^y will notbeobeyed« NoW' 
if a gOTeranent it to be supportedy the retefiiio^ 
laws are absolutely ^ttfcei^nry / and ho who ovBdee* 
the payment of a tax commits anaet as- immoral 
attd as injuriotia to the state as one who steide 
from the treasury^ and is a rogue who nms^awajr^ 
from soci^ty^ and leareahiscompiaaionstodefA^ 
hisshare of the common expenses. ; . i 

: . If pestilence be a calamity^ Hhe man who» 
breaks the lawa <tf qnarantlBO (tbbu^ so m^ 
ofaief mayeaaoe) is a most aerioas oRnder^ un^ 
sets an example that may endanger the ftitare 
safety of his tisUow-citizens* If pnblic property^ 
^onM be preserved^ the aaan who> by taking tho 
yoisng fry from a viw&t, prevents it from ooming 
to maturity fw . tibe publie use, is an iiy ar ions 
offiinder against j^operty. None but laws of 
absolute prohibitiotti enforced by penalties^ would 
be traffieaent in Aese mses^ to prefent tiio tmh 
^posed and ipeonsidemlff from i«i|uring soeietj^ 



Under ; pielMKe of time ytmte canvmieocc w 
«Af luftage. It upffMn tlmnfMe ih%t .bofib . ilio 
ctantiltittaoa and optnlsan •£ the l«wi juit aUkided 
to met neteSiOty, nM ibttefore jniltfialila Bui 
if tkcreig ike ktit fimndfltiQ&bfar tiieitfaull 
Imito Ventured io^ give of the e]ientieil aad effivti 
of Aitf Gene Lows, it ti/ perfinily okiu ihab 
neitfaer. the food of aociety^ nor tberapidy of the 
wants of the state^ are in the nndkst degree wh* 
YBticed by tben^ hot quite the contrary. It is 
imtemn pretended that they have any sueh otrject 
in ^iew. It is in fact fbrtiie mere sappoaed 
conteniencei or pleasure of indmohiab^ thai 
society is eKtensiydky deranged in its most iaq^«i 
lant departments^ ami the state damnified by the 
introductidn of a mass of vice and immorality^ 
not a little expensive m its ultimate results. 
• It may indeed be saidr that, it ia flu duly of 
every stale to protect the ^iropertyof individually 
and game being a species of property^ prahibitor]^ 
}wm§ are necessary for its protection.: Thialeads 
me to the last branch of the discussion wifli 
if^hieh I presume to troufate you > wiiflra I hop« 
|o show the! this necessity can he met by meant 

i 
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iMjJiffisreDt fircitaf iki^ present enMlintiiti^ aifcl 
eoimAj free from "Mieifi uii|i]i|t and demoralisiiig 
^SitcM. ThkAPiill conpleteftiie eircle of proofs 
I stand, pledged to iratabliiAi ; and« I trust will 
iiQiudfllee^rf ou. of the floundbess * and praetical 
wdsiie ttf tbe iDrhole argiiaiait^ and of the broad 
dutinctton between the rOame Lawiandbthev 
prohibitdry enaetments^ as to Jlieir justi€!e^.iexpe>«^ 
dknej, and necessity • 

N It appears from, the preceding parts of this 
Itefctor^ that: the demand for Game m the n»rket 
swde by such of the higher rwiks of society as 
can only procure it, by purchase^ is tiie main 
eaiise, both, of the- inoffidiency and of the bad 
moral tendency of the: Game. Laws. The demand 
holds f<Mii a temptation too great to: be resisted^ 
and in fiict wiU^ rise till the resistanceiie vmt^ 
eome ; and at the sanns time it can xmly be sup- 
plied -by a breach of the laws^ and the attendant 
consequences^ asl have just described them. 

It diould seem then that the evil wonld at once 
he stopped,. if measures could betaken to ensure 
a k^iUmate sup^isa this:demaad in tjiemarketi 
c»pecia^y if such sspply i^mld be brought thera 

•a 
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hi so clmtp a rate as to undenell fbe dishoiini 
4ea|er* I have )>efore stated ihat the risk and 
penalties now impose a mueb higher price upoa 
game than the fair cost of rearing^ preserringi 
and briegilig it to market* AUow it then to ho 
brought thither at the/a ir cost, and the poachet 
would be iiBQiediatdy uodersold. Although the 
animals aliw are /era natura, and therefore no 
man's property in the eye of the law^-^wheii 
d^ad. they strictly belong to the possessor. The 
simple expedient tten of l^alizing the sate of 
them in open tnwrket woiUd^ I thinks be sufficieni 
jio prevent the eiril. 

Jn favourable situations^ game would be reared 
and preserved for the elpress purpose of fegu<«^ 
larly supplying the market in fair and open com«» 
petition, which would so reduce its price thai 
I see no reason why a partridge should be dearer 
^han a rabbity or a hare and pheasant than a 
duck or goose ; this is about the proportion, of 
price which the animals bear to each other in 
France^ where game can be l^ally soM> and is 
4r^ularly brought to market^ and where, by the 
way^ game is as plentiful as in any culttvaited* 
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CflMBtry in JBunpe. The price «o redqeed mwiH 
newi he . enougli to compensate 41ie risk mtA 
penaltiei of the luilawfiil ppadier, vrbo anist 
tilieiefere be driren otit of the nadket. Douh^e^ 
the gceei pouUeren of LoodoB >aiid the tommer-* 
eial towo% 9dM> MO the principal ingiigatoj^ of 
pMckmgi mmHA ceoe to ham aay temptatiott 40 
eoiitiiiiie io ; as tbey eould fi^idj aad lawfully 
pvoetire game Ibi their ^customers at a cheaper 
rate from the regular breedcn. Thej would^ at 
they now do £or ralAits^ and mid lbwl> ^ou^^aet 
9rt& perflOM to reu aid preserve them for Ibe 
r^ular supply of their shops^ whieh would be si 
sweh juoce eomittodious and satisfactory^ afid 
less ha^iurdous way for tiiem^ than the irregulitf 
and 4idionest and corruptiag rae^ods now por* 
fued. It is net string lery much in &fo«r of 
human nature to ass^^ that men in respectable 
atttlions of 'society bad rather proewe CheMfiie 
mdz hy honest than by dishonest means. Tluis 
would all the temptations to offend against the 
Gmam Iolws arising from the change of soeiiBtyy 
together with the bag chain of ptoral end pn^ 
tieal misehiefi^ at once disappear* 
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fiut ^^km, in order to secure a sij^ient breed 
of gaxtue for the stipply of Hie matket^ in fktr 
tad open eompetitioB; it will be necessary to 
atftborize a certain number of persons^ likely td 
breed game for sale^ ia takiti and dispose of it 
when reared at their expense. . For this purpose 
I would suggest tiie propriety of permitting, by 
law^ all occupiers of land of abofe fhirty or 
ibrty aci^es in extent^ to take and kill game^ 
for sule or otherwisb, on their own occupations . 
onhf, unlete fif tenants) they are specifically 
prohibited by agreement with their landlord, re- . 
Mrving the game and the power of taking it to 
himself (as' is now frequently done in leases)* 
tills permission should nbt, of course, operate 

r 

during the present current lea!ses^ unless by 
l^eement. With this precaution, nothing 
fcould be ikirer thdn such an enactmeikt; for 
it is ^ certainly ' at 'the expense of iSxe occupier 
that the game is taii^ed and maintained: and 
Unless he receives an equivalent for it, either by 
abatement of rent upon agreement, or by per* 
mission to take and dispose of it/ he is certainly 

an injured mid. Whereas it' is perfectly just 

* 

that the owner of the land should have tiie 



0pti|9n either: to iocrease his rent by leairiog^ ihd 
4i$posal of hi& game to his tenant, , or vice, versd^ 
Game would l^e considered (as inrfactit is) an 
^stf^oin^ from the land, like tithe and other burr^ 
defl33 ' and. therefore to b^ considered in<a bar--^^ 
^a; ai^d land, would, either, be \e^> gfLme-frtep, 
01/ a special reservation of it made by agreeinent« 
. More^verj' since, the breed of game, must aU 
yays. depend' upon the occupier of the land^ 
]svho may, and frequently does, desl^oy every 
head of it, or prevent its coming to maturity^, 
unless it is considered in his rent ; the licence 
for which I am now contending, by affording an 
inducement to preserve the breed in particular 
spots, would evidently have a considerable effect 
iji increasiujg the stock of game in other par.ts^ 
and in the country at large. There would be in^ 
troduced a general system of protection depend* 
ing upon individual interest^ instead of a gene^ 
i^al system of destruction in opposition to it I 
have, therefore, very little doubt that the pro* 
vision here recommended would, upon the 
whole, add facilities tp the amusements of the 
sportsman, rather than subtract from them. A 
.q|ualified man might also hire from the occupier 
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of a large tract of land the privilege of shooting 
over it, which v^ould answer to the latter as well 
asl sending his game to the market. In shorty he 
might in various wayi^ get a fair return, to which 
he is well entitled 'for the expense and trouble 
incurred in rearing and preserving that particu- 
lar specie's of stock upon his land. 

You recollect the observations in an early 
part of this Letter^ upon the unfair restraint 
under which occupiers of land and monied mekk 
laboured, in partaking of the sports of the fields 
altiiough they had either incurred, or were will* 
ing to pay, a fair consideration for the privilege, 
ll'he provision here recommended would also do 
awsfcy this inconveniente. For the pleasures at- 
tached to the possession of game being conveyed, 
together with every other rural amusement and 
enjoyment, with the possession of the land itself, 
a moni^ man, by hiring a tract of it, could at 
any time become possessed of the privilege of 
sporting on his own occupation, without having 
recourse to the disreputable practices to which 
he is now reduced. And surely it is perfectly 
fair, in the present state of society, that this 
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Should be within his reach. Referring again to 
France, where a system very similar to this is 
adopted^ I myself can vouch, from ocular de- 
monstration, that although all the respectable 
part of society has the privilege of sporting, 
game is exceedingly abundant^ and amply sup- 
plied both to their own tables, and to the mar- 
kets of all the towns in the kingdom. 

It is, however, necessary to remark that game 
being thus reared and preserved at a considerable 
expense, as an article of merchandise, ample pro- 
tection for it should be granted by the legislature. 
I think that the present Game Laws, by their pro^ 
tective enactments, would be nearly sufficient for 
the purpose. The privilege once granted to the 
occupier or owner> to take game on his own 
tenure^ there would certainly be no hardship in 
Yestraining persons, who have no title whatever, 
either on the score of expense incurred, or on 
any other plea, from invading the property of 
others. It is, abstractedly speaking, just as rea- 
sonable that a peasant, or a stranger, should be 
permitted to break down my farm-yard gates, 
and carry away my turkeys, as that he should 
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have license to tread down my hedges, to tres- 

• • 

pass over my fields^ and carry- off the game from 
my woods. I conceive, therefore, that the lavirs 
respecting the general qualifications for sporting 
should remain as they are ; with one exception/ 
however, involving a protection justly due to 
game raised at a considerable expense for sale. 
This ought no more to be invaded by a qualified 
than by an unqualified man. I should propose^ 
therefore, that instead of the circuitous and ex- 
pensive process of- a prosecution for trespass 
upon the land, the invasions of a qualified man 
upon enclosed and preserved ground, of the ex- 
tent above specified, should be checked (after 
notice given to abstain) by a summary convic- 

« 

tion in the penalty of five pounds, as in the case 
of an unqualified man at present. 

It is a mere piece of feudal tyranny, and quite 
at variance with the modern spirit of the English 
law, that any distinction should be made between 
individuals of different classes with respect to their 
power of injuring the property of others, or of 
appropriating to themselves, without purchase^ 
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objects of profit, to the productioii of vfhic}^ 
tjiey have in no wise contributed. 

My proposed alterations then, in th^ present 
Gq^me liaws^ apoount on the whole to the fpl-. 
lowing enq.ctments : 

1. That game may be legally exposed to sale. 
y;/ 2. That owners and occupiers of more thaa 

^^tSZ^ j^^tectjBoqp^Brty acres of land may, und^ certain 
restrictions^ take and kill gamf upon their o^tpn 
occupations. 

3. That qualified persons shall not sport upoiai 
preserved and enclosed ground (after notioe t9 
vrTZTy^ abstain), under a penalty of five poynds. 

I trust they will be candidly and impartially 
considered. I have^ undoubtedly^ exhibited a moral 
evil of great magnitude^ which every good mail 
must wish to see remedied ; and of whic^ the 
legislature of a free and enlightened country 
ought to be deeply ashamed. I have taken some 
pains to show that the proposed remediet; woul4 
go far to extenuate at least, if not entirely to 
remove the complaint. If the argument beat 
all supported by fair reasoning, all I presume to 
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aik 18 that it shall be met ia the saine p4nO0> 
and that the just conclusion^ whateyer it be^ «i«^ 
be honestly acted upon. Above all^ I depre<;iitt 
the eyasion of it by the hacknied pretepea of 
a dread of innovation; an arguineqt v^hiebj 
when applied to a moral emh proved or (fdmt- 
t0d^ appears the piost de^adipg and disgraceful 
by which a great and vfise pation can bf^ ipflu^ 
epi^ied, Fojr to what does it. in fact amaunt^ 
but to a fear of improvement ; io a der^lid^tioB of 
moral duty ; to an ad.Htis&iop of apathy and idk-« 
nesSj, where a^a} a^d eijpertipp are ipip^fatively 
requisite ; tp a confessiop of ipeapai^ity for those 
very purposes for which nyni/^mn pf polity were 
ipstitptedi and gevernipppts invested with power } 
And to what 4opft it ippvitably lead* hut to the 
prpduc^ion of the very ipispbief it pretepda iQ 
drefd ? 7he ultipiate^ and QPt distant^ result of 
all permission pf ipofal evil i« the destructioa 
pf civil society : ^hereas it is to the lasit degree 
idle to aas^rt that it eanpot be cheeked by reno* 
vating laws^ withopt leadipg an enlightened and 
considerate people to destroy the acknowledged 
foppdatipns of tb^ir own happiness and tran- 
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quillity. The conclusion of the French revolution/ 
ainong its other benefits^ has^ I trust, brought to ' 
a close the abuse. of this contemptible argument; 
You will perceive that the provisions I have 
ventured to recommend do not involve any radi- 
cal abolition or change of the' Game Laws^ 
and that they have especially avoided the plau- 
sible expedient virhich I have frequently heard 
recommended, of making Game the absolute pro-- 
perty of the moner of the soil on which it is 
found, and placing it under the same protection- 
as all other property : a scheme prohibited by 
the very nature of the animal^ and which would- 
prodigiously enhance the severity of the present 
laws. It would give the proprietor of every 
little spot of ground the power of indicting for 
a larceny a neighbour who had pursued a par- 
tridge or hare across his hedge and killed it ; and 
would establish in every parish in the kingdom ia 
set of petty persecutors^ from whom no inan 
who carried a gun could be for an instant free>- 
unless he were the lord and owner of all the 
country in his neighbourhood. On the con-* ^ 
trary, I think that the plan I have traced out is 

2 
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a considerable relaxation of the severity of the 
present \aw9^ v^hile at the same time it promises 
to promote a great increase in the breed of 
game^ provides much more certainly for its pre- 
servation^ and Without materially curtsliling the 
amusements and advantages enjoyed by the 
sportsmen at present privileged, extends them to 
a wide circle of others^ v^ho^ in the present state 
of society (it would be mere attachment to old 
and obsolete prejudice to deny it) are equally 
entitled by their station and property to enjoy 
them. 

I state these facts^ because I should be un- 
willing to have it supposed that^ in my zeal to 
get rid of the moral evils arising from the Game 
Laws^ I have overlooked the fair rights and in- 
terests of the parties principally concerned in 
the protection they are presumed to afford. My 
object has been precisely the reverse ; namely, to 
extend and consolidate that protection upon sure 
and reasonable grounds. Not that I mean to 
insinuate that my brethren the Country Gentle- 
men of England would for a moment hesitate at 
making any sacrifice with respect to their tastes 
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HhA stfnus^i)[ient8^ ^hich might be found abdo-> 
lutely necessary to promote the moral and poli- 
tical welfare of tBeir countrymen. But I am 

• • 

So deeply iihpressed with the impoi'tance of af- 
fording every practicable inducement to inde- 
pendent Country Gentlemen to reside upon 
their properties ;-^I am so fully convinced that 
the fdnctions which they there perform consti— 
tute the main strength of this United Kingdoitaj 
ind lie at the bottotn of sill its cDniparative su- 
Jieriority over the other natioils ot Europe;— i* 
that I should hold it to be a point of extreme 
bad policy to recommend any thing that could 
reasonably afford them grounds of disgust. See- 
ing, however, that no such consequence can 
fairly result from the propositions I have ven- 
tured to recommend^ and that their moral conse- 
quences would be unspeakably beneficial, I call 
Upon the Country Gentlemen^ as the natural 
guardians of the welfare of their poorer neigh- 
bom's^ as men of candour and philanthropy ;-— 
I call upon you^ and every friend of good order 
and sound morals ; — I call upon the clergy, the 
yeotnanry, the middle ranks of society ; — upon 
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iall^ in sJbort^ who have receiTed such an educa'* 
lion as may enable them to distinguish right 
from wrong in the operation of laws upon so- 
ciety^ to unite in petitioning the legislature for 
an alteration of the Game Lawsj so as to render 
them eomistetit with the pealce, niibrallty^ anil 

* 

good ord^r of their neighbourhoods. Of bourse 
I am hot vain enough to summon all these parties 
to .gree wiih «» £» m, .pecMc reeo««.d^ 
tiODS. But if I have shown that alterations can 
be ^ade without doing injustice to any party 
concerned^ ^yet likely to stem the torrent of vice 
and corruption which now ovierflows every 
country village in the land> from this fertile 
source i I surely may> without presumption> 
suininon them to unite in the general but ex* 
pressive terms of the annexed Petition. 

I am ever. 
My dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 

AND 

PROPRIETOR OF GAME. 



APPENDIX, 



PETITION, 

W "^i, &c. &c. jcc. beg leave to represent to your 
{lonourable House^ That we have long been 
deeply impressed v^ith the moral evils and polir 
tical mischiefs arising out of the Game Laws. 
We are convinced, by long experience, that they 
constitute one of the most fertile sources of the 
corruption of the lower orders, and of the inse-r 
curity of every description of rural property. 

We cannot ascribe these results of the Game 
Laws to any other cause than the manifest and 
glaring defects in the constitution of the laws 
themselves ; , which have become, by lapse of 
time and change of circumstances, entirely un- 
adapted to the present condition of society. 
We are convinced also that these defects may 
be remedied, without any dereliction of the fair 
objects of the laws themselves. 

Wp therefore humbly pray your Honourable 
Hoyse to tfike into your consideration the prin- 
ciple, objects, a,nd operation of those laws, and 
to make siuch alterations thereinf as to your wis? 
doiii shall seem fit ; so that the youth of our vil- . 
ages may no longer be reared for the. gallows by 
the temptations arising out of their enactments. 
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SKETCH of an Act of Parliament for carrying the 
Objects of the preceding Pamphlet into Execution. 

BE it enacted, &c. 

I. That from and after, &c. any poulterer, or inn- 
keeper letting post*horses, residing in any market'^ 
town, (upon procuring a license from the Stamp Office 
on payment of oi^e guinea, and writing in large cha* 
racters over his door the words " Licensed Dealer in 
Game,^) may, and he is hereby authorized to purchase 
game of any of the persons hereinafter specified as au- 
thorized to sell it, and may at any time during the re- 
gular seasons dispose of the same again to the public. 

II. That from and after, &c. any occupier of any 

tract of land exceeding acres, not duly qualified 

by the laws now in force for the preservation of the 
game (upon paying one guinea for a license, and unless, 
being a tenant, he is specially precluded by agreement 
with his landlord,) may, and he is hereby authorized to 
f^ke and kill game on his own occupation only, and to 
disppse of the said game, by himself or his agents, to 
the aforesaid Licensed Dealers in Game ; or to sell the 
same in the open and accustomed market of any market- 
town, on Jhe regular market-day only. This regulation 
is not to apply to tenants under leases granted previous to 
the passing of this Act during the continuance of such 
leases, unless by special agreement with their landlord. 

III. That no person qualified to kill game by the 
laws of this kingdom, shall enter upon the enclosed and 
preserved grounds of another for the purpose of killing 
game, after due notice in writing to abstain, under a 

^ penalty of Ifaaerpounds. 
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IVi That nothing in this act contained shall gd to 
aker the seasons for killing game, nor to authorize any 
persons, (esecept sudi as are duly gualifie^ under, ihia 
Act, or under the existing Ganie Laws,) to take^ kill, 
or sell Game; nor to hare it in their |)ossesaiQi\ unless 
legally purdiased^ ]^or shall this Act in . auy mlinner 
annul the provisions of the several acts passed hereto^ 
fixre, and now in forces for the preservation of the game^ 
exeept in iso far as they are altered by the pzonsions of 
diis Act. 
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